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W. J. ARKELL CHOSEN. 
ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE 


NEW YORK PRESS CLUB 
BY ONE VOTE. 


Of the Total Ballot of 235 Mr. Arkell 
Polled 118, His Opponent, Col. John 
F. Hobbs, Getting 117—It Was the Clos- 
est Contest in the History of the Organ- 
ization—Considerable Scratching Done 
on Both Tickets—The Officers Elected. 


W. J. Arkell was elected president of 
the New York Press Club last Monday in 
the closest contest for that office ever 
held by the club. Of the 235 votes cast 
Col. John F. Hobbs, heading the admin- 
istration ticket, received 117, and Mr. 
Arkell, heading the opposition, received 
118. 

Herman Ridder, having declined the 
nomination for second vice-president, 
George Hardenbergh’s name was pre- 
sented and he was elected. Frank L. 
Blanchard, whose name already appeared 
on the ticket for third vice-president, 
declined the nomination to succeed him- 
self as financial secretary, which left that 
office to J. W. McDonald without con- 
test. 

Mr. Arkell, the new president, does 
editorial work for the New York World. 
He was formerly president of the Judge 
Company, and is now president of the 
Arkell Publishing Company, which pub- 
lishes Just Fun, Smiles, the Fun Quar- 
terly, etc. He is very popular among 
club members and is sure to make a 
good executive. 

A good deal of scratching was done on 
both tickets. The following officers were 
elected: President, W. J. Arkell; first 
vice-president, George H. Fleming; second 
vice-president,George Hardenbergh; third 
vice-president, Frank L. Blanchard; re- 
cording secretary, Walter Scott; corre- 
sponding secretary, James C. Summers; 
financial secretary, John W. McDonald; 
treasurer, Charles D. Platt; librarian, 
John R. Caldwell, trustees (to serve three 
years), John D. Kirby, Thomas C. Quinn, 
Henry C. Terry; (to serve two years to 
fill unexpired term) Frank A. Burrelle. 


MORE ABOUT VIRGINIA DAILY. 


Effort to Get Company to Locate Paper 
in Lynchburg Instead of Roanoke. 


It was announced in Washington last 
week that the new Republican daily to 
be started in Roanoke, Va., would be 
called the Virginia Press, and that the 
first issue would appear on Jan. 15. H 
Peyton Grey, of Pulaski, is to be the 
editor, and Roscoe Mitchell, of North 
Carolina, business manager. 

The Lynchburg Board of Trade has 
taken action looking to the establfsh- 
ment of the paper there. At the next 
meeting of its board of directors, which 
will be held some time in December, it 
will, it is said, offer to present the com- 
pany with a $7,000 press, if the paper is 
located in that city. 


Stead’s London Daily. 

Lhe paper which W. T. Stead will start 
in London will be called simply the Daily 
Paper. The first issue is scheduled to 
appear on Jan 4. It will beessentially a 
paper of the home, 
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HEARST ON LABOR COMMITTEE, | 


New York Publisher-Congressman Gets 
Place on Petitions From the Unions. 


Congressman William R. Hearst has 
been slated for the Labor Committee of 
the House of Representatives. The com- 
mittee had been already made up whenMr. 
Hearst began to push his claims. Jobn 
Sharp Williams, the Democratic leader 


of the House, reported the matter to/| 
Speaker Cannon, and suggested that, as | 


the Democratic membership on some of 
the committees is to be enlarged, the 
Speaker might create an additional place 
on the Labor Committee and give it to 
Mr. Hearst. The Speaker refused. 

When this was reported to Mr. Hearst, 
he did not seem at all alarmed. Within 
a day or two petitions began to pour in 
from all over the country addressed to 
Williams and Cannon. They came from 


labor unions, and all expressed the desire | 
that Hearst be placed on the committee | 
as a representative of organized labor. | 
Both Cannon and Williams were dis- | 


turbed over the affair, but the matter 
was finally settled by the withdrawal of 
one of the Democrats slated for the com 

mittee, who retired in Mr. Hearst’s favor. 


Miss Jenkins, Syracuse Herald’s President. 

Miss Mary L. Jenkins, the young 
daughter of the late Arthur Jenkins, has 
been elected president of the Evening 
Herald Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
will take an active part in the manage- 
ment of the paper. Edward H. O’Hara 


was elected general manager, 


A. N. P. A. BOARD MEETING. 
Directors and Committee on Advertising 
Agents to Be in New York on Tuesday. 


The board of directors of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association will 
mieet in New York next Tuesday, Dec. 8. 
At least two of the members of the board 
will not be present. Charles W. Hornick, 
general manager of the St. Paul Dispatch 
will not attend on occount of the recent 
death of his father in Chicago. Samuel 
P. Weston, business manager of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, who is a mem- 
ber of the board, was East only a short 
time ago in connection with the arbitra- 
tion of the labor troubles in the State of 
Washington, and finds it impossible to 
come again at this time. 

The special committee on advertising 
agents will also meet on the same date 
as the board of directors, at which time 
the applications of several agencies for 
recognition by the association will be 
passed upon. 


Quebec Paper Sold. 
Ernest Pacaud, editor and proprietor 
of the Liberal paper, Le Soleil, at Quebec, 
has signed a deed by which the paper 
passes into the hands of a committee in 
| trust for the Liberal party, with the 
|agreement that the paper be sold out- 
| right to the new management at the end 

of six months for the sum of $100,000. 
| Mr. Pacaud receives $50,000, and invests 
| a like amount in the new company. Mr. 


5 CENTS A Copy. 
WHY MILLS CLOSED. 


DIVERS REASONS GIVEN FOR 
SHUT-DOWN BY PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Westerners Attribute It to Desire to Cur- 
tail Supply and Maintain Prices—One 
Theory ThatIt Was Meant as an Object 
Lesson to Labor—Physical Conditions 
Are Unfavorable, but Are Not Believed 
to Be So Serious as Published Reports 
Have Made Out. 


Just what effect the shut-down of the 
paper mills of the country last week, will 
have on the price of news paper remains 
to be seen. It is estimated that all told 
from 2,500 to 3,000 tons of news stock 
a day was taken out of the market, and 
that the five days’ idleness of the mills of 
the International Paper Company alone 
curtailed the news production some 
7,500 tons. As a result of the week’s 
shut down, upward of 15,000 men were 
thrown out of work in New York and 
New England. 

A nur:ber of different reasons for the 
shut-down were given, most of them 
attributing it to the lack of water and 
to ashortageof wood pulp. This makes 
the following special dispatch to the 
New York Times from Appleton, Wis., on 
Nov. 26, of particular interest: 

‘All the print mills in the Fox River 
Valley region and throughout the West 
shut down to-day for three days, by 
agreement, for the frankly announced 
purpose of curtailing production and 
preventing a slumpin prices which would 
result from piling up a surplus. 

“Tn this connection the shut-down of 
all the mills of the International Paper 
Company in the East for one week, for 
the announced reason of an alleged short- 
age of pulpand need ofrepairs, is received 
with a smile by Wisconsin paper mill 
men. Said a prominent Fox River Valley 
papermaker: 

““<Tf there really is any shortage of 
pulp in the territory of the International 
Company’s mills, there is plenty here and 
elsewbere that it could and would buy 
rather than shut down, if there were 
no other reason to make such a move 
desirable. There has been no shipment 
of Wisconsin or other Western pulp to 
these mills, though they could have it in 
a minute for the asking.’?’ 

The Paper Mill of New York, has this 
to say on the subject: 

““Theconcerted shut-down, on Wednes- 
day of this week, of practically all the 
paper mills in the country running on 
news has served to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the organization recently 
formed among the mannfacturers to 
resist the encroachments of the labor 
unions. 

‘That the realization of this fact might 
be brought home to the men more 
forcibly, Thanksgiving week was chosen 
as the best season of the year to put it 
into operation. It was in many respects 
a remarkable demonstration of the 
strength of the paper manufacturers’ 
organization. The news men have gone 
about their work quietly, and have now 
perfected an organization, which, as one 
of the officials expressed it, ‘is fully 
equipped todeal with labor disturbances 
in the future in a vigorous and no uncer- 
tain fashion.’ This same official is the 
Paper Mill’s authority for thestatement 
that strike disturbances similar to those 
which occurred last spring amd eummer 





| Pacaud has left for the South for his 
health, % 





Will be impossibly inthe future: Mill-ons 





of dollars were lost by these strikes, and 


the manufacturers are resolved not to 
have a repetition of the performance 
They say they are not antagonistic to 
the men in this matter, but have been 
foreed to take their present stand for 
their own protection. They donot deny 
the right of labor to organize, they only 
claim the same right for themselves.” 

The Paper Mili also prints the follow- 
ing on the published reports of the cause 
for the shut down: 

“Various reasons for the stoppage were 
given out to the news bureaus and the 
daily press. According to most of these 
it would seem as though the bottom had 
suddenly dropped out of every stream in 
the country. Low water, short pulp 
supply, inability to get pulp wood—these 
were the principal reasons assigned. 
That there was some foundation for 
these statements must be admitted. The 
streams are low in some piaces; there is 
a shortage of pulp in other sections ; and 
it is true that some contractors are hav- 
ing difficulty in living up to their agree- 
ments as to pulp wood deliveries. That 
the conditions generally are as bad as 
some of the published reports urge them 
to be, are not, however, borne out by 
facts.” 

Early last week President Chisholm, 
of the International Paper Company,gave 
out the following typewritten statement 
to the daily press: 

“A portion of the International Paper 
Company’s mills are shut down for five 
days, one of which is a holiday, the rea- 
son being a shortage of ground wood 
pulp, on account of the extreme drought 
which has prevailed for the last three or 
four months, and a desire to accumulate 
a reserve in anticipation of its winter 
supply. The profits for the first four 
months of the fiscal year ending Nov. 1, 
are greater than they have been for any 
like four months since the company was 
formed. The paper on hand was all 
made on contract, and the amount is 
only about equal to one month’s con- 
sumption of its regular customers.” 


PRIEST DEFENDS AN EDITOR. 


Donates Half His Salary to Keep Up 
Paper That Had Opposed Corruption. 


Thomas Pendell, editor and proprietor 
of the Peekskill (N. Y.) Sunday Review, 
recently fell into disfavor witha political 
“ring” in Peekskill, and, as a result of 
the boycott instituted against his paper, 
was about to quit business. Last Sun- 
day, however, the Rev. James F Curran, 
pastor of the Church of the Assumption, 
took a stand on the side of the editor 
which will probably keep the paper alive. 

“T hereby donate one-half of my year’s 
salary as pastor of this church to 
Thomas Pendell,”” thundered Father 
Curran to a congregation that literally 
packed the large edifice. “I do this in 
the name of fairplay, of common decency 
and of common manhood. He is a 
Protestant and I am a priest of the 
Roman Catholiz Church, but we are 
brother Americans, and I fight at his 
side. 

“Thomas Pendell, as the editor ofa 
weekly newspaper, has offended the low 
political ringeters of Peekskill, and they 
have determined to run him out of town. 
But they shall not triumph! Pendell 
shall stay right here!” 

Mr. Pendell had been exposing alleged 
frauds of the “ring” in Peekskill and had 
eartooned the alleged offenders. He has 
been a Peekskill editor for three years. 
Formerly he was a reporter for a New 
York newspaper. 


Rejuvenated Paper Company Incorporated 

The Rejuvenated Paper Company, of 
Wilmington, Del., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $200,000. The com- 
pany controls a recently patented pro- 


cess for removing the ink from old news- | 


papers and rendering them serviceable 
again for publishing purposes. Tests of 
the process are said to have been remark- 
ably successful, 
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|HEARST AFTER MORE GROUND. 
Rumored That He Is Negotiating for 

Another Plot Near the Grand Circle. 

The New York papers printed a report 
last week that William R Hearst had 
bought the block bounded by Broadway, 
| Eighth avenue, Fifty-seventh and Fifty- 
jeighth streets as a site for a big office 
| building, to be occupied in part by his 
| newspapers, the New York American and 
| Evening Journal. The pricesaid to have 
heen agreed upon was about $1,200,000. 

At the Journal office no information 
concerning the purchase was to be had. 
The property is owned by the United 
States Realty and Construction Com- 
pany. It has frontages of 215 feet on 
Broadway, 200.10 feet on Eighth ave- 
nue, 201.2 feet on Fifty-seventh street, 
and 121.2 feeton Fifty-eighth street, and 
contains about 33,000 square feet. Old 
two and four-story brick buildings now 
occupy the plot. 

Early last January Mr. Hearst pur- 
chased what is known as the Hotel Vir- 
ginia block at the Grand Circle, Fifty- 
ninth street and Broadway, and since 
that time there has been much specula- 
tion as to the kind of newspaper home 
he would erect there. It was rumored 
that he would build one of the highest 
office structures in the city on the little 
plot. It now seems more probable, how- 
ever, that a low building will be erected 
there, in order to preserve the outlook on 
the Circle and Central Park for a more 
pretensious structure to be built on the 
site lying directly south. 


NEW WEST VIRGINIA DAILY. 


To Be Started at Fairmont by Promi- 
nent Republicans. 


It is reported that a new Republican 
daily will be started at Fairmont, 
W. Va., about Jan. 1. M.C. Lowe is to 
be managing editor, and J. E. Powell, 
business manager. It is to be an eight- 
page, seven-column paper, and will have 
a well equipped plant. 

A number of prominent Fairmont Re- 
publicans, including B. G. Williams, Levi 
B. Harr and Harry Shaw are behind the 
enterprise. They have recently pur- 
chased the West Virginian, the only 
Republican newspaper in the place, from 
L. C. Powell & Son, for $8,000. 


To Arbitrate Denver Cases. 

Col. Frederick Driscoll, special com- 
missioner of the American Newspaper 
| Publishers’ Association, and James M. 
Lynch, president of the International 
Typographical Union, left Chicago last 
Wednesday night for Denver, to take up 
the matter of the differences between the 
newspaper publishers and the Typo. 
graphical Union of that city. 


Terre Haute Star a Member. 

The Terre Haute (Ind.) Star has been 
admitted to membershipin the American 
| Newspaper Publishers’ Association. This 
|paper isone of the Star League of 
Indiana Newspapers, which includes also 
| the Indianapolis Star, and the Muncie 
| Star, all three of which are now within 
| the fold of the A. N. P. A. 





| New Louisiana Daily Is Out. 

| The first issue of the Alexandria (La.) 
| Morning News, a new five column, four- 
| page paper. appeared on Nov. 26. Col. 
| John C. Tipton is editor, and Edwin H. 
Flagg is the publisher. 


New May Succeed Perry Heath. 

| Harry 8S. New, former owner of the 
| Indianapolis Journal, is making an 
active canvass for the secretaryship of 
|the Republican National Committee to 
succeed Perry Heath. Mr. Heath is edi- 
| tor of the Salt Lake City Tribune. 


| The Minneapolis Journal has just cele- 


| brated its twenty-fifth birthday. 





HARRIET HUBBARD AYER DEAD. 
Probably the Most Prominent Woman 
Newspaper Writer in America. 


Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer, a member 
of the staff of the New York World, and 
probably the foremost woman news- 
paper writer in America, died on Wednes- 
day of last week, at her home in New 
York city, of pneumonia. She was 
taken ill on the Friday before while at 
work at her desk in the World Building, 
and grew steadily worse until she-died. 

It was about twenty-five years ago 
that her husband, Herbert Ayer, lost his 
fortune and became a helpless invalid. 
Mrs. Ayer took to writing for the news- 
papers in order to support herself and 
family, and her subsequent career was 
characterized by her courage and her 








Harriet HuspBarp AYER. 


cheerful view of life in spite of its shad- 
ows. She became an authority on fem- 
inine health and beauty, and wrote 
several books on the subject. About 
seven years ago Mrs. Ayer joined the 
staff of the New York World, and her 
work on that newspaper made her 
known the world over. Her achieve- 
meuts included reporting the Coronation 
of King Edward VII., the interviewing 
of Mrs. Maybrick in an English prison, 
and interviews with some of the most 
distinguished women in Europe, includ- 
ing the Countess Castellane. 

The funeral of Mrs. Ayer was held at 
Trinity Church, New York, on Friday of 
last week. The body was cremated and 
the ashes were taken to Chicago to be 
interred in Graceland Cemetery. 


SIR JOHN ROBINSON DEAD. 


Was Known in London as the Discoverer 
of War Correspondents. 


Sir John Richard Robinson, a well 
known journalist, for many years man- 
ager of the London Daily News. anda 
contributor to American newspapers, is 
dead in London. He was 75 years old. 

In Fleet street he was known as the 
* discoverer” of war correspondents, be- 
ginning with Archibald Forbes and wind- 
ing up with A. G. Hales. Forbes, fresh 
from Metz, found no market for his 
stories in London until he reached Robin- 
son, who fed him, and set him to work. 
When the last page was sent to the 
composing room Forbes fell asleep. 
When he woke up he was famous, and 
was immediately sent back to the front 
the accredited correspondent of the Daily 
News. 

Copy sent on speculation from South 
Africa by Hales led to his immediate em- 
ployment, he being cabled to act for the 

aper. Robinson was knighted in 1893. 

e retired from active workin February, 
1901. 

Tennessee Daily Sold. 

The Clarksville (Tenn.) Daily Times- 
Joarnal has been sold to W. M, Moss, of 
Linton, Ind, 
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LUCY ON OUR NEWSPAPERS. 





English Humorist a Speaker at the Dinner 
of the Lotos Club. 


Henry W. Lucy, of London Punch, 
was one of the speakers at the dinner of 
the Lotos Club of New York, given last 
Saturday night in honor of Sir Chentung 
Liang-Cheng, the Minister of China to 
the United States. Mr. Lucy said that 
he had expected the Chinese Minister to 
respond to President Luwrence’s remarks 
in Chinese. But, following Sir Chentung’s 
example, he would address the gathering 
“in the American tongue.” 

He told how he had been held up on 
his arrival in this country by nine re- 
porters—‘‘ just the number of the Muses”’ 
—and had been asked the difference 
between English and American humor. 
He had illustrated by telling them astory 
on Mark Twain. No sooner had he 
finished the story than he saw them all 
disappear. He couldn’t imagine why, 
until he found in the next morning’s 
newspapers that they had all run to 
Mark Twain to get his side of the story. 

‘We are older than you,” hecontinued. 
“Our journalism is humbly following 
yours. We hope some day tocomedown 
to your youth, your brilliancy, and your 
unscrupulousness. 

Mr. Lucy was the guest at the Repub- 
lican Club last Tuesday evening. Among 
those present were Adolph S. Ochs, of the 
New York Times; F. Marion Crawford, 
the novelist; and John A. Sleicher of 
Leslie’s Weekly. Mr. Lucy spoke, and 
again paid his respects to our newspa- 
pers. He said: 

“IT remember seeing a picture of the 
landing of Columbus—done by a local 
artist, I think. Nine Indians and a squaw 
were on the shore to welcome him. The 
picture was somewhat suggestive of my 
own landing. I, too, was weleomed by 
reporters with open arms. I got along 
very well with them, except the squaaw— 
that is, the lady journalist. But with 
her I compromised. 

“Now, asI am leaving to-morrow, I 
may mention some things that have im- 
pressed me here. There are the Sunday 
papers. You may remember that Macau- 
lay in reviewing Dr. Nares’s history gave 
its linear dimensions and weight. I ap- 
plied the same test to one of your Sunday 
newspapers. I found that it weighed 
something over a pound, and that spead 
out it would cover a distance of forty - 
eight yards long by three-fourths of a 
yard in breadth. Filled with interesting 
matter, what a treat such a newspaper 
would have been to the household of 
Noah during the tedious evenings of his 
voyage in the Ark! 


Jewels to Woman’s Press Ciub. 

At a meeting of the New York Woman’s 
Press Club, held last Saturday in the 
Myrtle room of the Waldorf-Astoria, the 
Baroness Florence de Bazus (Mrs. Frank 
Leslie) announced her intention to be- 
queath her jewels to theclub. She had been 
elected for the third time vice-president 
of the organization, and it was in her 
speech thanking the members for the 
honor that she said: ‘I have so ar- 
ranged that, when the time comes that I 
shall be with you no more, my jewels 
shall provide a new clubhouse of our 
own.” ’ 


Decision in Louisville Post Case. 

The affairs of the Evening Post Com- 
pany of Louisville, Ky., were ordered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
last Monday to be administered by the 
Federal Court. There was a clash of re- 
ceivers appointed by the State and by 
the Federal Courts, and their counter- 
claims were carried to the Supreme 
Court. 


Fire Destroys British “Who’s Who.” 

A cable dispatch from London last 
week said that fire inu Fetter Lane book 
bindery had destroyed the 1904 edition 
of “ Who’s Who,” 
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JUDD MORTIMER LEWIS. 
Who Is Charged With “Tampering With 
Trifles” in the Houston Daily Post. 

Houston, Tex., Nov. 30, 1903. 
Special to Tae Epiror AND PUBLISHER. 

Judd Mortimer Lewis, who engages in 
“Tampering with Trifles’? on the Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Post, writes poetry like Riley 
and Stanton and others, dialect like 
Josh Billings, humor like Bill Nye, and 
philosopy as did Omar Khayyam. 

Although born in Oswego County, 
New York (in 1867), Lewis is more 
largely a product of the same city which 
gave Mark Hanna and Tom Johnson to 
the country, Cleveland, 0. As Mr, Lewis 
puts it, he moved to Cleveland before he 
was old enough to resent it. It was 
there that he went to school some, and 
also from there that he went to Chicago, 
making the latter trip in 1890, and be- 
coming identified with the business 
department of the Kellogg Newspaper 
Company. He remained with this com 
pany about ten years, the last seven of 
which were spentin Houston. It was in 
this city that the latent literary powers 
of Lewis were first discovered. The 
wealth of his genius was brought to 
light in much the same manner that 
America wasadded to known geography 
at the time when ‘‘Powhatan looked 
out across the dimpling sea and remarked 
to one of his stenographers, ‘ Bill, we are 
discovered.’” 

The first poems of Mr. Lewis ever pub- 
lished were offered to the Houston Post 
anonymously just at the breaking out 
of the war with Spain—a prolific poetic 
period,-by the way. ‘“ We’d All Been 
Rebels, T'oo,” and ‘“‘ The Boy That Staid 
at Home’’ were the captions. Both 
attracted widespread attention, and 
brought forth an imperative demand for 
more of the same kind. Since that time 
Mr Lewis has averaged two poems a 
day for hiscolumn. His poetry, although 
produced in the remarkable quantities 
indicated, has been compared to that of 
Riley, Stanton, Carleton, and ’Gene 
Field; and his more serious efforts rank 
with the best things that Kipling has 
produced. To borrow an agricultural 
phrase, he is a ‘‘diversificationist.”” His 
muse seems to adjust itself’ to any condi- 
tion with perfectease and absolute grace. 
He can descend even from the skyey top 
of Mount Olympus, and write a poetic 
advertisement without turning a hair. 
In him the spiritof poetry seems to romp 
around in rhythmic revelry, and while he 
never slops over with divine afflatus, he 
is always full to the brim. Unlike most 
of the poets, Mr. Lewis rarely trains his 
muse on amorous subjects. He writes 
no poems of passion. His ideals in the 
tenderer strains are a niece who resides 
in the Buckeye State and his little 
daughter, Marjorie. 

The genius of the ‘‘Tamperer with 
Trifles” is not confined to poetry. His 
prose writings take high rank. His 
strongest forte is a blending of delicate 
shades of humor in pithy paragraphs. 
Here again he becomes a diversificationist 
turning out in the every day “grind” of 
newspaper work real gems of literature. 

His Exchange column, abounding as it 
does in scintilating comments and bril- 
liant repartee, makes him the idol of the 
press gang. His work, thus briefly out- 
lined, is widely copied and commented 
upon. 

Some time ago, when asked why he did 
not publish a book of poems, Mr. Lewis, 
with a twinkle of the eyes, replied that 
‘‘a man should have at least two thous- 
and friends before trying such an experi- 
ment.” As his friends now far exceed 
the number he specified, it is hoped, and 
may be presumed that a volume con- 
taining some of his finest will soon make 
its appearance, 

In youth Lewis furnished no forecast 
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AUTHOR OF THE COLUMN “TAMPERING WITH TRIFLES”’ IN THE HOUSTON POST. 





of his future career in literature. His | 
schooling was limited, and he says: ‘‘I| 
‘cut’ grammar, and had no taste for | 
composition and rhetoric.” He had an | 
excellent memory, and canstill remember 
reading atschool “ The Life of Napoleon” 
and “The History of Peru.”’ He now | 
thinks the perusal of these was largely 
for the reason that there was nothing 
else to read. Even in the first dawn of | 
young manhood there was nothing to 
indicate the plentitude of wit and humor | 
and the spirit of poetry with which he| 
has since been proved to have been so | 
richly endowed. 
C. B. GiLLEsPir, 

Editor of the Houston Chronicle. | 


New Manager of Cassier’s Publications. | 


The Electrical Age has recently been | 


purchased by Louis Cassier, and will) 
hereafter be issued from the office of| 
Cassier’s Magazine, at 9 West Twentieth | 
street, New York. Frank G. Bolles, 
formerly with the editorial department 
of the Electrical World, and later with 
Westinghouse Publishing Companies of | 
Pittsburg, has been appointed business | 
manager of both publications. 





Decision in Favor of ‘‘M. Quad.” | 

A decision giving judgment in favor of 
Charles B. Lewis, better known as) 
““M. Quad,” was rendered last Monday 
in the Municipal court in the suit brought 
by Marie Aileen Billings. Miss Billings | 
sought to recover $60 from the aged 
humorist, alleging that he owed her that 
sum for writingsome of his funny stories. 


A Hearst club is ‘being formed at 
Elmira, N. Y. 


THE JESSE G. HAWLEY LEGACY. 
Sum of $500,000 Deposited to Account of 
Reading Eagle Employes. 


The administrators of the estate of the 
late Jesse G. Hawley, owner of the Read- 
ing (Pa.) Eagle, deposited $50,000 in 
the Reading Trust Company last Satur- 
day totheaccount of the Eagleemployes. 
The money will be paid to the employes 
as their interest may be determined by 
the Orphans’ Court, and the distribution 
will be in the hands of Judge Bland to 
make the pro-rata division. 

Mr. Hawley had stipulated in writing 
that the sum of $10,000 be set aparteach 
year to those who were in his employ 
three years, to be distributed according 
to salary and length of service. By a 
unanimous vote of the Eagle employes 
they expressed a willingness to accept a 
lump sum rather than the annuity. The 
administrators of the estate very gen- 
erously agreed to this, and the sum of 
$50,000 net was given to the employes 
by the Jesse G. Hawley estate in settle- 
ment of all claims. 

Editor Under Sheriff's Protection. 

Fred Rohrer, editor of the Berne (Ind.) 
Witness, who was recently beaten 
severely by amob, supposedly on account 
of his utterances against the saloon ele- 
ment, has left the jail where he was under 
the sheriff's protection, and is again 
editing his vewspaper. The sheriff says 
he will protect the editor until the grand 
jury takes some action. Mr. Rohrer de- 
clares he will keep up his fight against 
the saloons. 








H. P. HUBBARD DEAD. 


Life Member of the New York Press Club. 
Well Known Among Advertisers. 


Harlan Page Hubbard, a life member 
of the New York Press Ulub, and widely 
known in the advertising world, died 
last Monday at his home in Brooklyn, of 
pleuro-pneumonia. He was once con- 
nected with the business department of 
the New Haven (Conn.) Daily Palladium 
and later became business manager of 
the New Haven Daily Press. In 1881 he 
established an advertising agency in 
New Haven. Hecompleted a newspaper 
directory of the world on original lines 
which was a great success. 

Funeral services were held at his late 
home last Wednesday night, acommittee 
from the New York PressClub attending. 
At the special request of the farnily Alfred 
E. Pearsall sang. A _ beautiful floral 
wreath was sent from the Press Club. 

OBITUARY NOTES. 


The death isannounced at Fort Worth, 
Tex., of Col, Edwin Elias Overall, a well 
known Texas newspaper man. He em- 
barked in the newspaper business in New 
Orleans, going thence to New York and 
finally to Texas, where he was editorand 
owner of the Palestine News, the Jeffer- 
son News and the Texas Railway and 
Judicial Journal, which was originally 
established in Houston, and afterward 
moved to Fort Worth. He was one of 
the founders of the Texas Press Assovia- 
tion. 


Nev., of Alfred Doten, who was closely 
identified with early journalism on the 
Pacific slope. He was owner and editor 
for years of the Gold Hill News, and had 
been connected with the Virginia City 
Enterprise and the Rocky Mountain 
Reveille. He was also associated with 
Mark Twain, Joaquin Miller and other 
writers of note in conducting the Cali- 
fornian. 


Joseph Jordan, famous as the inventor 
of the Jordan engine in use in most of 
the paper mills in the country, died last 
week at Bridgeport, Pa. Mr. Jordan had 
been in ill health for several years. He 
had for over two years becn receiving a 
pension from the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. 


Mrs. Ella Grant Nickerson, a well 
known newspaper and magazine writer 
and contributor to the Bulletin of the 
Bureau of American Republics, is dead 
at her home in Washington. 


Herr Rubard Schmidt-Cabanis, a popu- 
lar German humorist and a frequent con- 
tributor to the comic paper Ulk, died at 
Berlin on Nov. 12, aged 65 years. 


John Gelston Floyd, for thirty-five 
years publisher of the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, New York, died last 
week. Ne 

John A. Magee, editor of the Perry- 
County Democrat, died suddenly last 
week, at hishome in New Bloomfield, Pa. 





Clark Thompson, . at one time editor 
of the New Orleans Union Advocate, is 
dead at Natchez, Miss. 


Theodore Albert Hungerford, one of 
the proprietors of the Hotel Gazette, New 
York, is dead. 

William Lietzau, for many years tele- 


graph editor of Der Herold, Milwaukee, 
is dead. 








Newspaper Man ‘Dies in Hospital. 

The death of George W. Upton, aged 
29 years, at the New York Hospital, 
was reported on Wednesday morning. 
He once worked on the Freeman at 
Dublin, Ireland, where he is said to have 
had wealthy relatives. So far as known 
he had no intimate acquaititances in 
New York. 
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A HAPPY MEDIUM. 


Years ago, when methods of communi- 
cation were poorand there wasa paucity 
of news, the reader could well afford to 
give his time to column editorials. But 
now the front pages of a newspaper so 
sparkle with interesting information 
that didactic essays come pretty much 
as an anti-climax when the editorial de- 
partment is reached. The reader is by 
that time already pretty well loaded 
with information for one day, and what 
he wants in his editorials is terse com- 
ment on events of large moment, compact 
bundles of thought, so to speak, which 
he can stow away with the least possible 
tax upon his energies. The change in 
conditions that made the editorial seem 
suddenly to lose much of its usefulness 
brought on a reaction caused 
many papers to drop the editorial 
entirely. This was undoubtedly worse 
than having too many or too long edi- 
torials, for there is a side of everyday 
happenings that cannot be treated in 
the news columns, and yet it is a side 
that every careful reader wants. The 
editor who sits day after day with his 
finger on the pulse of current events is 
the very man best able to give this side, 
and, if he does not give it, he is not fulfill- 
ing his mission, and is not making the 
most of his opportunities. 

No one likes the fanatic either in 
religion, in politics or in the everyday 
affairs of life. 


which 


it is the sane, well-bal- 
anced man who takes things calmly and 
adjusts them to neat proportions that 
people admire and respect. Likewise it 
is neither the editorial page with column- 
long tirades and expositions, nor yet the 
one that dispenses wholly with com- 
ment, that pleases the majority of 
readers, but it is the one where the 
editorials reach a happy medium both in 
length and subject matter that carries 
with it influence, and makes itself really 
worth the while. 





THE CEDRIC RUMOR. 

Our regret, already expressed, says the 
New York Times, that the rumors as to 
the loss of the Cedric were put in circula- 
tion should not be interpreted as acqui- 
“escence in the too common opinion that 
the newspapers are always publishing 
sensational stories, only to contradict 
them the next day, and that one can 
never trust what one sees in the news- 
papers. The reportabout the Cedric, or, 
rather, the news that such a report had 
been put in circulation in Liverpool, was 
just as much news, and justas legitimate 
hews, as any that a paper could print. 
It was a fact about which there was no 
question whatever, and the only duty of 
the papers was to present it for exactly 





what it was worth. This they did, so 
far as we have noticed, in no case at- 
tempting to give the story a value it did 
not possess, or to excite unnecessary 
fears. The circumstance that the story 
was in all probability false was not con- 
cealed ; it was, on the contrary, empha- 
sized, and when the Cedric steamed 
calmly into port the newspapers hastened 
to allay the fears that had been aroused, 
not by themselves, but by mysterious 
persons who probably had no ill-inten- 
tions in what they did, and only 
distributed unintentionally exaggerated 
deductions from misunderstood informa- 
tion. Rumors have their value, even 
before their truth or falsity has been 
determined. To conceal them would 
often be to invite inconveniences, losses 
or dangers which their wide promulga- 
tion sometimes gives opportunity for 
preventing, and against the instances 
when their publication excites alarm 
that turns out to have been unnecessary 
should be balanced the other instances, 
at least as numerous, when it gives op- 
portunity to take needed precautions or 
to make needed preparations. The news- 
papers do not print stories just to deny 
them the next day; they tell the history of 
the moments as they pass, and accuracy 
in performing that enormously useful 
task involves the frequent narration of 
fears and hopes that are never justified 
by the event. 





THE FIRST ADVERTISER. 

Probably several hundred million dol- 
lars are being spent each year in this 
country upon advertising, says the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Yet the advertis- 
ing industry is in its infancy, and the 
men of trade and commerce are just 
beginning to wake up to the truth that 
the possibilities of advertising are the 
greatest factor in modern business, 

The first advertiser was the man who 
sought out the place where the most 
people passed and hung out a sign over 
his establishment. And the last adver- 
tiser will be able to do nomore. The 
change has come in the nature of the 
place where the most people pass and in 
the character of the sign. The modern 
means of locomotion and the printing 
press have made the crowd that passes 
a particular door in a particular street 
of comparatively smallimportance. For 
the merchant, or the enterprising manu 
facturer who is merchant also, can find a 
far vaster crowd to pass before and gaze 
at his sign. And if he knows how to 
word that sign he will have his hands 
full taking care of those who want his 
goods. 

The wise seller of to-day asks himself 
two questions: Where will my sign meet 
the eyes of the people of the kind I wish 
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to meet? What sort of a sign will 
attract most eyes? 





A CRITIC ANSWERED. 

It really does seem, says the New York 
Times, when so many and such import- 
ant problems concerning schools and 
colleges cry for solution, that it was a 
pity to waste the time of the educators 
now assembled in convention here with 
a long tirade against the newspapers for 
paying more attention and giving more 
space to the athletic sports of under- 
graduates than to their achievements as 
scholars. Yet, without any apparent 
compunction, Prof. E. G. Sihler, of the 
New York University used up a lot of the 
time of his fellow-educators in abusing 
the papers for this crime. ‘‘Colu..ns are 
devoted,” he said, to quote only one 
passage from his tirade, ‘‘to the success- 
ful line-bucker, and pages to a college 
game, but excellence in study is ignored, 
ard the football champion is greater 
than the faculty and the student body.” 
Which is nonsense of an extremely tire- 
some variety, and full, too, of inaccura- 
cies and exaggerations amounting nearly 
or quite to misstatements that can be 
called unintentional only at considerable 
cost to the speaker's intelligence. It may 
occur, some day, to Prof. Sihler and 
others like him, including those who are 
always yowling at the newspapers for 
getting more excited about great crimi- 
nals and catastrophes than about quiet 
citizens and their highly estimable doings 
at home and in the store, thatthe papers 
both know and do their own business 
quite as well as theircritics know and do 
theirs, and that for general honesty, 
efficiency, and brains the press of this 
country compares something more than 
fairly well with any other institution in 
it. What on earth would the Professor 
have the papers do with the routine 
work of schools and colleges? Would he 
have us publish the daily markings at- 
tained in two or three thousand arith- 
metic classes, or tabulate the standing 
of a million boys and girls in Cesar and 
the Anabasis? Does he really think that 
the public yearns for, or needs, verbatim 
reports of the arguments of sophomores 
for and against the extension of free in- 
stitutions or in comparing the merits of 
protection and free trade? When com- 
mencement time comes ’round the news- 
papers are by no means grudging of 
space to “‘the Faculty and the student 
body ’—and mighty dull reading most of 
it is! The duty of newspapers is to print 
news, as accurately as they can, and to 
comment on it as wisely and brightly as 
they can. A good many of them do both 
pretty well, and if the Professor would 
stop to think once, just for a change, he 
might be enormously grateful to us for 
refusing even to dream of taking his 
advice. 





Selling Agency for Book Paper. 

Ata meeting of manufacturers of book 
paper held recently in Chicago, the Inter- 
state Paper Company was organized to 
act as general selling agent of the output 
of book paper from the mills in the Cen- 
tral West. Offices have been engaged in 
the First National Bank Building, Chi- 
cago. J. H. Friend, of East Carrollton, 
O., is president of the company. 


Attractive Calendar Series. 

The 8. T. Smith Company, 10 Park 
Place, New York, dealers in typewriter 
ribbons and supplies, will put out a very 
attractive series of calendars. The 
American girl and the hobo will be pre- 
sented in pleasing and effective contrast. 





VALUE OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





Every Employe Should Be on a Watch 
for Them. 


He is a mighty pooremploye of anews- 
paper office says the Circulation Man- 
ager, who does not at his leisure, on 
what he counts his own time, pick up at 
least one new subscriber a week for the 
paper he draws a salary from. 

The newspaper employe who refuses to 
take the name of a new subscriber on the 
ground that it is notin his line of duty 
is the same one that watches the clock 
and spills theink in his haste to get away 
from his desk. 

The writer knows it to be a fact that 
Joseph Medill, only a few monthe before 
his death, stopped on the street and took 
the name of aman who warted the 
paper sent to his house. Horace Rublee, 
late editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
was called to the telephone by the city 
editor one day in answer toa citizen who 
had “important business” to transact 
with the editor. It was a subscription, 
and Rublee took it, aithough had he been 
aman of less common sense he might 
have said, ‘‘ You want the subscription 
department; this is the editor-in-chief.” 
Instead Rublee, who had been deeply 
engaged in writing one of the editorials 
that made him famous, returned profuse 
thanks to the subscriber, and turning to 
the city editor, said: 

“Mr. Blank, that was an important 
message ; I’ve got a new subscriber, and 
if we could get fifty of ’em this way every 
day I’d quit editorial work.” 

Rublee realized how important one 
good subscription is to a newspaper, no 
matter how great or how wealthy the 
paper might be; so did Medill, and they 
were famous editors of this generation. 


New York Times Financial Review. 

The eighth edition of the Annual 
Financial Review of the New York Times 
will appear on Jan. 3,1904. This edition 
of the Times, which givesa fitting record 
of the condition of material affairs at the 
close of the year, is always watched with 
interest by the financial world. It will 
surpass any of the previous financial 
editions of the Times, which is saying a 
great deal. Among its features will be: 
Valuable and complete statistical review 
of the world’s financial transactions for 
the year 1903, tables showing fluctua- 
tions during the present year of import- 
ant securities, listed and unlisted, and of 
the principal staples, survey of the world’s 
conditions in finance and trade, special 
articles and interviews with men of note, 
showing the outlook for business in this 
country at the opening of the new year, 
and other features of interest in the 
financial world. 


The Press of Panama. 

A correspondent sends an interesting 
letter to the editor of the New York Sun 
concerning the newspapers of the newly 
created Republic of Panama. The Colon 
Telegram, now in its fifteenth year. is 
published on Calle del Frenta, Colon, 
every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
by J. W. Humphreys. The Starlet—also 
a tri-weekly—is an offspring of the re- 
nowned Panama Star and Herald, which 
is published every day, except Monday, 
in English, Spanish and French, by Senor 
Don Jose G. Duque, the newly appointed 
Cuban Consul at Panama; himself a 
Cuban by birth and the concessionnaire 
in Panama of the Loteria de Panama, 
the ice-making monopoly, ete. 


Reporter at Seventy-nine. 

Probably the oldest reporter in active 
service in the country is Daniel Helper 
Brown, 79 years old, who is engaged on 
the Seymour (Ind.) Republican. He has 
been gathering news for Seymour news- 
papers for almost thirty years, and de- 
clares he is good for a number of years 
yet to come, 


hey 
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PERSONALS. 


I’. M. Rennels, has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Vicksburg (Miss.) Evening 
American. : s, 

John C. Latimer, formerly of Knoxville, 
Tenn., is now news editor of the Dallas 
(Tex.) News. 

W. F. Baggerly, editor of the Savannah 
(N. Y.) Times, is on a pleasure trip 
through Alabama and the South. 


John Norris, business manager of the 
New York Times, who has been abroad 
for several weeks, returned home last 
Saturday. 


James B. Hopkins, managing editor of 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Telegram, was mar- 
ried last week to Miss Grace Helen Mat- 
thews. of Syracuse. 


John R. Dunlap, editor and owner of 
the Engineering Magazine, New York 
city, has just written a book on “ Jeffer- 
sonian Demovracy.” 


The engagement has been announced 
of Charles Watson Meade, city editor of 
the New York Tribune, and Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Reynolds, of Baltimore, Md. 


William Rosenthal, the veteran editor 
of the Reading (Pa.) Post, was the guest 
ata dinner given by prominent citizens 
of Reading last week in honor of his 
eightieth birthday. 


Harvey D. Burrill, managing editor of 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, has been 
appointed to succeed himself as commis- 
sioner of charities and corrections of 
Syracuse. ° The salary is $2,400, 


Harlow ©. Clark, who for a number of 
years has been connected with the Syra- 
euse (N. Y.) Herald, has been appointed 
clerk to Mayor Alan C. Forbes, of Syra- 
cuse 


Jobn D. Missimer, managing editor of 
the Reading (Pa.) Eagle, has conpiled a 
monograph on the career of Gen. Thomas 
Conway, the famous Franco-Irish 
soldier of fortune of the American Revo- 
lution. 


Max F. Ihmsen, of New York, formerly 
one of W. R. Hearst’s news managers, 
but now his personal representative in 
things political, has been out to Milwau- 
kee looking over the situation in regard 
to the Hearst boom for the Presidency. 
Mr. Ihmsen, is secretary of the National 
Association of Democratic clubs, of which 
Mr. Hearst is president. 


Buffalo Publishers Rivals in Politics. 

It looks as though there may soon be 
a sharp fight between the three Republi- 
can newspapers of Buffalo. Edward H. 
Butler, publisher of the News, and 
William C. Warren, publisher of the Com- 
mercial, are eachcredited with ambitions 
to be one of the four delegates-at-large 
from the Empire State to the Republican 
National Convention. Opposed to both 
of them, it is said, is George E. Matthews, 
publisher of the Express, who is under- 
stood to have aspirations to become the 
silent leader of the Republican forces of 
Western New York. If reports are true, 
it is a situation which promises to be- 
come exceedingly interesting before the 
contest is closed. 


Israel Zangwill Married. 

Israel Zangwill, the author and jour- 
nalist, and Edith Ayrton, daughter of W. 
E. Ayrton, President of the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, were married last 
week in London. A number of promi- 
nent hterary people attended the wed- 
ding. 7 Tose Laake 
International Paper Company’s Dividend. 

The International Paper Company has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent. on its preferred stock, 
payable on Dec. 31. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS. 


Julian Ralph’s “Making of a Journalist,” 
the New “Who’s Who,” Prof. Scott’s 
“Theory of Advertising,” and Two 
Volumes by the Poets. 


All newspaper men will want to read 
“The Making of a Journalist” by Julian 
Ralph (Harper & Bros.), which has just 
been published. It is the account of the 
busy life of one of the most capable re- 
porters aud special correspondents that 
America has produced, a man who is 
credited with having literally worked 
himself to death through love of his pro- 
fession. The name of the book is inclined 
to be misleading. Mr. Ralph has told, 
not so much about the making of a jour- 
nalist as about the life of a journalist 
and the things he is forced to do after he 
is made. The author has gathered to- 
gether some very interesting tales of the 
adventures he had in his travels through 
many lands. He takes the reader with 
him through the Kootenay country, 
through China and Cuba, tells of his ex- 
perience as a war correspondent, of his 
assignments on stories of crime, and 
finally of how he was able to “carry out 
tasks necessitating the nearest approach 
to an imitation of ubiquitousness, and 
resulting in from seven to ten columns of 
solid writing for the next day’s paper,” 
giving as an example a description of 
how a national convention is reported. 
He has discoursed upon the qualities that 
go to make up the successful journalist, 
and has infused in his story some hints 
of the fascination the profession holds 
for those engaged in it, a thing which no 
one who has written on the subjectseems 
to have been able to refrainentirely from 
doing. Nochapter of the book is more 
interesting than the one on “ The Mysteri- 
ous Sixth Sense.” in which the author 
tells how a newspaper man is often able 
to reach out and anticipate important 
news events. Many of thesubjects treated 
in the book are already familiar to the 
older members of the craft, but even 
these parts, such, for instance, as the 
chapter on “ Election Night” will beread 
with pleasure because the picture is so 
admirably drawn. It is interesting just 
at this time, to note that Mr. Ralph was 
no believer in schools of journalism and 
that, regardless of the title of his book, 
he has contended throughout that the 
successful newspaper must be born and 
not made. 

THE NEW WHO’S WHO. 

A book of reference that is invaluable 
to any well regulated newspaper office is 
the new ‘‘ Who’s Whoin America” edited 
by John W. Leonard (A. N. Marquis & 
Co., Chicago.) The many who are al- 
ready familiar with the earlier editions 
will recognize even more the worth of 
the book in this latest issue. The edition 
for 1903-05 contains 14,443 names with 
short biographies. Nearly 4,000 new 
names have been added since the edition 
of 1901-02 appeared. A few names of 
minor importance have been dropped, all 
changes of addresses have been noted, 
and all biographies have been brought 
up to date. A feature which will prove 
particularly helpful to the newspaper 
worker is the list of deaths of persons 
whose names appeared in former edi- 
tions. Another thing—the work is de- 
lightfully accurate, and can be accepted 
as authority. No matter how familiar 
a@ newspaper man may hecome with the 
names of prominent persons constantly 
appearing in the news columns, he still 
finds need for a concise work to which 
he can turn for instant reference. It is 
this need that only thenew ‘‘ Who’s Who 
in America” can meet. 


THE THEORY OF ADVERTISING. 
A practical and yet thoroughly scien- 





tific treatise on peychology and its rela- 
tion to successful publicity is what Prof. 
Walter Dill Scott gives in his ‘‘ Theory 
of Advertising” (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
In his introductory pages Prof. Scott 
says: 

‘“‘T have attempted to read broadly on 
the subject of advertising; I have tried 
to talk with business men—manufac- 
turers, salesmen, publishers, professional 
advertisers, etc., and in all that I have 
read, and in all these conversations, 1 
have never seen or heard any reference to 
anything, except psychology, which could 
furnish a stable foundation for a theory | - 
of advertising. Nothing else is ever sug- 
gested as a possibility. Ordinarily the 
business man does not realize that he 
means psychology, when he says that he 
‘must know a customer’s wants, what 
will catch their attention, what will im- 
press them and lead them to buy,’ etc. 
In all these expressions he is saying that 
he must beapsychologist. He is talking 
about the minds of his customers, and 
psychology is nothing but a systematic 
attempt to understand and explain the 
workings of the minds of these very 
people.” 

Prof. Scott first takes up the subject of 
attention, and tells of how it may be 
most easily caught and held. Then other 
branches of the psychological phase of 
advertising are treated, with most inter- 
esting chapters on “Suggestion” and 
the ‘‘ Value of the Return Coupon.” His 
experiments in testing the merits of the 
different kinds of type that may be used 
in setting an ad areespecially instructive. 
No matter what position you occupy 
about a newspaper office, you will find a 
great deal in Prof. Scott’s book that you 
can turn to good use. 

FROM THE HUMORISTS. 

The many who enjoyed the delicious 
humor of §. E. Kiser’s “‘ Love Sonnets of 
an Office Boy,’ will be glad to note that 
Mr. Kiser’s latest work, ‘‘Soul Sonnets 
of a Stenographer”’ has just appeared in 
book form (Forbes & Co., Boston). This 
charming bit of verse is probably the 
most finished thing Mr. Kiser has pro- 
duced. Its quiet humor is irresistible. 
The same publishers have also just 
brought out ‘ Ballads of Busy Days,” 
this being a collection of 100 of Mr. 
Kiser’s best short poems. 

“TImpertinent Poems” (Forbes & Co.) 
is another recent book by one of the 
American Press Humorists, Edmund 
Vance Cooke. Mr. Cooke says in the 
preface that the chief impertinence is in 
calling them poems. They are mighty 
good verse, anyway, aud no one can fail 
to appreciate the homely and wholesome 
philosophy which they hold. 


Still Hope for Hubbard’s Safety. 

It is now thought possible that 
Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., assistant editor 
of Outing, and his party, who were 
thought to have been lost in Labrador, 
have pushed on to the Hudson Bay. If 
this is the case, they will uot be heard 
from until next June. The Rev. Fred- 
erick Swindlehurst, a missionary at Mis- 
sanabie, Labrador, writes to the Montreal 
Star under date of Nov. 24, saying the 
Indians he has met all think that Hub- 
bard and party are alive, and have 
pushed on to the Hudson Bay post at 
Nitchek wan. 
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"SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Fi our agate lines will be published one 
time free under this classification. 25 
cents for each additional line. 


CITY, TELEGRAPH OR MAKE. UP 
Editor, 29, experienced and capable (employed), 
desires position on live daily; practical man. 
Address “S.,” care THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 





EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING MAN. 


An advertising manager who has had sixteen 
years’ experience onevening daily desires change. 
Prefers paper of from 10,000 to 20,000 circulation. 
Expert on foreign advertising. Address ““EX- 
PERIENCE, care THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


A PEN AND INK ARTIST. 


Desires position on newspaper or magazine 
where comic and semi-comic work is desired. 
Small contracts for pictures also taken. Address 

“D. R.,”’ care THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


for daily will change. Good acquaintance with 
the agencies. A business builder. Address ‘‘),”’ 
care THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR. 


As advertising solicitor on small city daily, 
Pennsylvania preferred, by experienced, capable 
and reliable newspaper man. Address at once. 

K.,"* 258 North street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


A NEWSPAPER ARTIST 


who has had several years’ experience desires posi- 
tion on newspaper, all around artist. Will be 
willing to start with a smali salary. Address 
“Artist” care THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


AD MAN OR BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Situation as business or advertising manager 
on small city daily, or assistant on city daily; 
ten years’ active experience; thoroughly ear 
and absolutely reliable. — “M. R. L., 
North Newberry St., York, P 


NEWS EDITOR OR REPORTER. 


Bright writer and hustling news gatherer, 
sober, energetic, ten years’ experience, wants po- 
sition as news editor or reporter on small, live 
daily or progressive weekly. Address ‘* Editor,” 
Box 254, Lexington, Ky. 











I CAN CONDUCT PARAGRAPH, A HUMOR. 
OUS, or some department in few more papers. 
Employed now. ‘DR. LONE LUMY TOOKIE,” 
Rockport, Ind. 





HELP WANTED. 
PRINTER TO TAKE CHARGE. 


Practical Printer to take charge and manage 
live weekly in suburb of New York. Reference. 
Address “PINE,” care THe Epiror AND Pus- 
LISHER 





FOR SALE. 


Cottrell Drum Cylinder Press in running order. 
Will print a 6-column quarto. Will sell for $350. 
F. O. B. Cars. “COMMERCIAL,” care Tue 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 








Cylinder Press built by R. Hoe & Co. Will 
print four pages of 6column paper. It is now 
doing first class book and newspaper work. If 
taken at once will take $300 for it. “FIELD,” 
care THE EpITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


oa have a two-horse Otto Gas Engine in Al con- 
dition. Will ———- of it and guarantee same 
for $125. “SMITH,” care Tae EpirorR AND 
PUBLISHER. 
38x55 Cottrell 2 Revolution. All latest im- 
provements. Willsell at a bargain. “BRIDE,’ 
care THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 





TYPE MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
Now RUNNING 


20 x 30 Cottrell, 2-Rev., air cushions, tapeless 
delivery, table distribution. 

23 x 31 Campbell, 2-Rev., table distribution, 
front fly delivery. ; 

29 x 42 Cottrell Drum Cylinder, air cushions, 
table distribution, tapeless delivery. 

Two-horse Utto Gas Engine, with tank, good 
running order. Price, $125. 

And many others. Let us know your want. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 


Warehouse, 56 Beekman St.; Shop, 33-43 Gold St. 
Manhattan. 





EADQUARTERS FOR 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
For All Machines. 


Carbon, Manifold and full lineof TYPE- 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to 
giveabsolutesatisfaction. Please send for 


samples, =< and circulars of Keating’s 
Cleaning Brush. 
THE S. T. SMITH CO,, 


10 Park Place, New York. 
The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle published 
a magnificent Thanksgiving edition, 
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TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 

The Resort Advertising Company, of 
1170 Broadway, New York, is asking | 
for rate cards. 


The advertising for the Sorosis Shoe 
will hereafter be handled by N. W. Ayer 
& Son, of Philadelphia. 


J. W. Barber, 7 Water street, Boston, 
is using a list of Northeastern dailies to 
advertise the Foster Rubber Heel. 


Northeastern dailies are being used 
through the George Batten Agency, New 
York, to advertise Sunlight Soap. 


Nelson Chesman & Co., are using West- 
ern dailies through its St. Louis office to 
advertise Vigor-O Food. 


The E. H. Haven Agency, 150 Nassau 
street, New York, is placing advertising 
in dailies for Requa Charcoal Tablets. 





Sunday papers are being used through 
the Mahin Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
to advertise Make-Man Taplets. 


The J. T. Snitzler Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, is using Western dailies 
to advertise St. John’s Skin Tonic. 


New- Life Food is advertised through 
the C. F. Wyckoff Company, Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1,000 inches being used. 


Large copy for Quaker Gelatine is going 
out through John C. Von Haagen, Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia. 


Coal-O is being advertised in dailies 
through the Chasmar-Winchell Advertis 
ing Agency, Flat Iron Building, New 
York. 

Sunday papers are being used to adver- 
tise the Bisque Doll Company, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., through Nelson Chesman & 
Co., New York office. 


The A. R. Elliott Advertising Agency, 
West Broadway, New York city, is mak- 
ing contracts for the advertising of Run- 
kel Bros. Cocoa. 


The M. P. Gould Advertising Agency, 
Bennett Building, New York, is placing 
an ad for “Short Stop,” a cough remedy, 
in dailies. 

Pettingill & Co., Boston, are placing 
advertising for the Barstow Stove Com- 
pany in Northeastern dailies. 


The E. P. Remington Advertising 
Agency, Broadway, New York, is placing 
advertising for Wright’s Indian Vege- 
table Pills in dailies. 


The Robert John Advertising Agency, 
Marquette Building, Chicago is placing 
a four-inch ade. o. d. for one year to 
advertise the Hy-Jen Tooth Paste. 


The Massengale Advertising Agency, 
Atlanta, Ga., is using dailies in large 
cities to advertise the Greater Georgia 
Association. ab hes: 

Advertising for Vantine’s Teas is being 
placed in dailies by the North American 
Advertising Agency, 100 William street, 
New York. 

It is stated that the Cranitonic Hair 
Food Co., 526 West Broadway, New 
York city, will hereafter place its busi- 
ness direct. 

The George Batten Advertising Agency, 
Park Row, New York, is placing some 
advertising for E. M. Upton & Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y. 








The Continental Creamery Company, is 
advertising Meadow Gold Butter through 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. Dailies 
are being used. 


The Bain & Chapman Manufacturing 
Company 114 North Main street, St. 





Louis, is using a list of Southern dailies 
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SING WORLD. 


to advertise Jack Frost Baking Powder. 


The Frank Presbrey Advertising 
Agency, 7 West Twenty-ninth street, New 
York city, will place the advertising of 
the Blasmon Company of America after 
Jan. 1. The business was formerly 
placed by the Manhattan Advertising 
Agency, New York. 


Pettingill & Co., School street, Boston, 
have underway a plan to push Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura. Newspapers will not 
be used, at least for the present, but over 
one million sample bottles will be distri- 
buted, and attractive signs, etc., will be 
placed in every town where they are 
distributed. 


NEW ADVERTISING CONCERN. 


The Frank Selah Company Incorporated. 
Main Office to Be in New York. 


The Frank Selah Company has been 
incorporated under the laws of New Jer- 
sey to solicit advertisements and reports 
for newspapers. The capital is placed at 

5,000. Frank A. Selah, J. Martin Rom- 
mel, J. Hampton Moore, and Clarence E. 
Moore, are the incorporators. 

Mr. Moore is now city treasurer of 
Philadelphia and will retire from that 
office on Jan. 1, when he will become 
actively identified with this newly in- 
corporated company. Inspeaking of the 
new concern Mr. Moore said it was one 
of afew publication ventures he is con- 
templating. 

“The headquarters of the new com- 
pany,” he added, “will be in New York 
city, but I shall live in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Selah and Mr. Rommel are both from 
New York city and are practical men. 
The work is very congenial -to me because 
I was engaged in it prior to becoming 
treasurer.” 

Mr. Moore said also that the company 
would operate along some original lines, 
but he did not care to go into details. 


Advertising Firm in Newark Incorporated 

The Knox Illustrating Syndicate, New- 
ark, N. J, has an authorized capital 
stock of $20,000, and will do a general 
advertising business. The amount paid 
up is $1,000. This is held by Edson M. 
Knox, Charles Knox, 8. Fettinger, and 
David R. Reed, the . incorporators. 
Charles Knox, of 164 Market street, 
Newark, is the concern’s representative. 


Advertising Agency Assigns. 

The Allen-Pratt Advertising Agency, 
176 Tremont street, Boston, has made 
an assignment. The assets are placed 
at $10,000, with aboutthesame amount 
of liabilities. Herbert L. Baker, the 
assignee, says the total assets will pay 
all debts, provided he is able to make 
collections at their face value. 


Big Piano Prize Contest. 

The Pittsburg Dispatch is offering two 
pianos as prizesin a voting contest which 
it is now conducting. Each copy of the 
Dispatch contains a coupon, and each 
coupon counts for one vote. The first 
prize is an $800 Chickering baby grand; 
the second a $450 Frederick upright. 
The contest closes on Feb. 1. 


New York Agency Incorporated. 
Bofinger Brothers, New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000, 
to do an advertising business. The 
directors are: G. P. Bofinger, Henry 
Flood, and John Raafe, New York. 


Sphinx Club Ladies’ Night. 
Next Wednesday night, Dec. 9, will be 
ladies’ night at the Sphinx Club. The 
entertainment will be given at the 


Waldorf-Astoria, and a novel program 
is being arranged for. Theaffair is creat- 
ing no little interest among the members. 





AND PUBLISHER. 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Lithuanian Catholic Publishing Com- 
pany, of Shenandoah, Pa. Capital, 
$5,000. 

Finn & Baker Company, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., publishing. Capital, $20,000. 
Directors: G. T. Finn, Brooklyn; W. H. 
Baker, C. R. Cook, New York. 


Sea Cliff Publishing and Printing Com- 
pany, Sea Cliff, N. Y., to print and pub- 
lish newspapers. Capital, $5,000. Incor- 
porators: C. Frederick Chelborg and 
David McQueen. , 


The Labor Printery, of Parkersburg, 
W. Va.,to publish a newspaper. Capital, 
$50,000. Incorporators: Beatrice Morris, 
Ben E. Morris, Will Morris, Robert 
Morris, Carl O. Stuhlman, of Parkers- 
burg. 

Knoxville Printing and Publishing 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators: Washington 
Dannenhower, Eugene R. Roberts, Alfred 





December 5, 1903. 


TWO NEW CLIENTS. 


Bennington Banner and Johnstown Jour- 
nal to Take Publishers Press Service. 


The Banner and Reformer at Benning- 
ton, Vt., will commence taking the Pub- 
lishers Press service on Monday next. 
The name of the paper will be changed 
to the Evening Banner. 

The Journal, a morning paper to be 
issued by the Journal Publishing Com- 
pany at Johnstown, Pa.,expects to issue 
its first edition on Saturday morning, 
Dec. 8. It will take the full leased wire 
report of the Publishers Press. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A new Democratic paper will be started 
in Clarksville, Mo., soon by H. M. Mc- 


| Cormick. 


Y. Burrows, Orrin C. Beeman and others. | 


Linotype Shipments. 
During the past week the Linotype 


Company has shipped machines to the | 


following offices for the establishment of 


new plants: Aurora, IIl., Peter Klein; | 
| Decatur (Ind.) Evening Journal. 


Niles (O.) Daily News, Iowa City (la.) 
Republican Printing Company, Owa- 


tonna (Minn.) Journal Publishing Com- | 


pany, Johnstown(Pa.) Journal, 2; Waco, | 


Tex., Montreville Somes; Cleveland, O., 
Clevelander Herold Publishing Company. 


Besides the above, additions have been | 


made to plants in these offices: San- 
dusky (O.) Daily Star, New York city, 


Languages Printing Company; Elmira) ?: 
¢ id ing By eid bigger that would do. 


(N. Y.) Evening Star, Toledo (O.) Type- 


setting Company, Brouklyn (N. Y.) Daily | 
Eagle, Fond du Lae (Wis.) Common- | 


wealth, Marion (Ind.) TribuneCompany, 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Republican, Aurora 
(IL.) Daily News Company. 


The Dothan (Ala.) Daily Siftings is a 
new paper. It is published by Hall & 
Winter. ee 


The Banner of Liberty is a new paper 
at Jasper, Fla. Claud W. Bateman is 
editor, andI.J.McCall,business manager. 


The Berne (Ind.) News, a new weekly 
paper, has just been published by H. 
Mercer, formerly connected with the 





The Toledo Democratic Paper. 

The people’s Democratic weekly paper 
in Toledo is called the World. J. M. 
Bloomer, of the old Toledo News, who is 
atthe head of the enterprise said the 
paper was called the World because the 
promoters ‘could not think of anything 
” The organiza- 
tion of the People’s Publishing Company, 
which was to publish the paper, has not 
been completed, and the publication is in 
charge of a committee. The first issue 


| appeared last Saturday. 
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Flat-Bed, Web-Perfecting Newspaper Press 


Prints 5000 to 6000 per hour—4, 6, 8, 10 or 12-page 
papers complete WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 


LEX 





the Duplex Press. 


We are sending you copies of twenty-four-page booklet we are running on 
The press is giving good satisfaction in every way. 


It affords us great pleasure to say, after having used one of your Duplex 
Presses for the past two years that it has given us entire satisfaction. 
as speed is concerned it excells its guarantee. 


THEO. NOEL CO., Chicago, IIl. 
As far 


SHREVEPORT (La.) TIMES. 





OUR CUSTOMERS 


Get Their Opinions Instead of Ours—We May Be Prejudiced. 


WRITE OUR ADS 








Duplex Printing Press Co., 


Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 
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THE PRICE OF PAPER. 





News Continues Firm—Decrease in De- 
mand From Book Publishers. 


In its general market report last week 
the Paper Mill said: 

“Itseems to be the general opinion 
among jobbers and dealers in paper that 
the total business done for November, 
1903, will not foot up as well as that of 
November of last year. Nearly all grades 
are quiet. News continues firm at 2.40 
to 2.50 cents. Book papers may be said 
to be holding their own.” 

From Boston came this report: 

** Publishers hereabouts do’ not seem to 
be using as much book paper as is usual at 
this time of the year. The demand is far 
from being as active as it was at this 
time a year ago. A very firm market 
can be reported for news paper. The large 
newspapers of the country will consume 
a great deal more paper during the com- 
ing month than they have during the 
past few months; and the mills will be 
taxed to their utmost to furnish this 
demand.”’ 

News was quoted inChicago at 2.45 to 
2.80 cents. 


CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


The executive committee of the Illinois 
Press Association met recently at St. 
Louis, and decided to hold the annual 
meeting of the association at Galesburg, 
on Feb, 16,17 and 18. The newspaper 
men present at the session were: Charles 
Bradshaw, of the Patriot, Carrollton, 
president of the association; Joseph M. 
Page, Democrat, Jerseyville, secretary; 
A. F. Van Skiver, Free Press, Streator; 
Thomas Rees, State Register, Springfield; 
C. Boeschenstein, Intelligencer, Edwards- 
ville; C. M. Tinney, Gazette, Virginia, 
manager of the Republican State Bureau; 
and E. A Snively, national committee- 
man. 


A temporary organization of the West 
Florida Press Association was effected at 
Jacksonville last week. The organiza- 
tion is an auxiliary to the Florida 
Press Association. W. W. Jones, of 
Chipley, was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee on by-lawsand constitution, with 
power to call a meeting at some future 
date forcomplete organization and adop- 
tion of a constitution. 


STAFF CHANGES. 


Walter Hackettis now dramatic editor 
of the New York American, having suc- 
ceeded Augustus P. Dunlap, who has left 
the paper. 


G. H. Hammond, lately connected the 
Atlanta News, has left and taken a posi- 
tion in the business department of the 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Cole E. Morgan, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
who has been with the Memphis News 
for the past two years, is now on the 
staff of the Memphis Scimitar. 


H. E. Milhollen is now editor of the ill- 
ustrated supplement of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, having succeeded 
Cosmos Mindeleff, who has resigned. 


George Wotherspoon, who has been 
dramatic editor of the New York Even- 
ing Journal, is now doing general work, 
and his place at the desk has been taken 
by Hugh ‘T. Murray. 


New Tennessee Daily in Prospect. 

It is understood that John B. Gaines, 
editor of the Bowling Green (Ky.) Times- 
Journal, will likely start a morning 
paper in Clarksville, Tenn., thus giving 
that city three daily papers. The full 
plans of the proposed paper have not yet 
been announced. 





TO Advocate Anglo-Russian Alliance. 
It is reported that a weekly newspaper 
printed in English has been established 
by Russians at Port Arthur to adyocate 
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an Anglo-Russian alliance, 





Up-to-Date Service 


Editors cannot have failed to notice that the 





history making events on the Isthmus of Panama have 





been reported by this Association ahead of all other news 





agencies. The declaration of independence, made on 





Wednesday, Nov. 4th, was available that day for after- 





noon clients of the Publishers Press. Clients of other 





news agencies had it the next day. 





The Navy Department received its first information 





of the death-dealing explosion on Iona Island from the 





Publishers Press. The Naval officials asked our Wash- 





ington representatives to give them all the news received 








of the disaster. The request was complied with. 


Newspapers not having satisfactory arrangements 
for Telegraph and Cable Service communicate with us, 
as we are prepared to furnish a splendid report for either 
morning or evening papers at a VERY MODERATE 
COST. We collect our own news, both foreign and 
domestic, through our own agents and correspondents. 
OUR NEWS IS AUTHENTIC AND IS HANDLED WITH 
THE GREATEST POSSIBLE DISPATCH. EVERY 
WIDE-AWAKE, UP-TO-DATE NEWSPAPER should 


print our news. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Publishers Press, 


PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
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BOSTON. 


Items of news for Tur Epiror Aanp 
PuBLisHer will be gladly received at its 
Boston office, Room 46, Globe Building. 
The correspondent Mr. L. B. Baketel is 
authorized to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements and transact business 
connected with this publication. It is 
desirable that all news matter be handed 
in as early in the week as possible. 


Boston, Dec. 3, 1903. 
Special to THe Eprror aNnp PUBLISHER. 

It is interesting to note that the copies 
of the Boston Evening News, and I sup- 
pose the Morning Journal as well, will 
continue to be sold at the rate of ten 
cents per hundred as has been the case 
for some time past. A short time ago 
Mr. Munsey sent a typewritten notice 
over his signature to all newsdealers 
that the price of his paper would be ad- 
vanced to its old rate of fifty cents per 
hundred copies, left over copies not re- 
turnable. Almost immediately, practi- 
cally all the newsdealers notified the 
Journal office to discontinue sending 
copies of the paper. In this way a good 
many thousand copies of the circulation 
would be cut off. Last week a new cir- 
cular was sent the newsdealers announc- 
ing that the paper would be continued 
at the rate of ten cents per hundred cop- 
ies. No newsboy is allowed to purchase 
less than ten copies, and as there are 
1,500 newsboys this is the basis for the 
beginning of a good circulation. 


During the time that the Journal was 
running its famous Scarlet Cross scheme 
the cashier in the office was put to much 
annoyance and the other employes were 
afforded much amusement by the act of 
some humorously inclined individual who 
had distributed aboutina neighborhood, 
the clue to which was given in the great 
detective stories published in the paper, 
many sealed envelopes bearing the scarlet 
cross stamp. Finders of these, supposed 
themselves the lucky ones, and as a re- 
sult about fifty were lined up one morn- 
ing at the Journal office awaiting the 
arrival of the cashier. When at last he 
appeared the envelopes were passed in 
one by one, and upon opening them he 
found a certificate which read, “ Please 
give this d—n fool adrink.”’ So good 
was the imitation of the scarlet cross 
that the cashier was forced, to open each 
envelope in order to find the correct ones. 


The Un‘on Label Magazine published 
in this city has the following to say of 
the Boston Herald : 

“The magazine section of the Boston 
Herald on the recent one hundredth 
anniversary of the Catholic Church in 
Boston was the best specimen of that 
class of work ever produced by a news- 
paper. All the work is done in the office 
of the Herald, the magnificent letterpress 
and half-tone reproductions, and the 
story itself of the growth of the Catholic 
Church during the pastcentury reflect the 
highest credit?on the management, the 
artists and artisans engaged in the pro- 
duction of this splendid specimen of news- 
paper making. The Herald is forging 
ahead in splendid shape in keeping with 
the high class journal it is offering the 
newspaper reading public.” 


In my last letter I made note of the 
fact that L. J. Kavanaugh, one of the 
ablest of the men on the copy desk of the 
Journal, was to leave for the West. 
While in the Journal office, Mr. Kava- 
naugh became a victim of consumption. 
When it was found necessary for him to go 
West it was discovered that his funds 
were exceedingly low. It was then that 
many of tae newspaper men contributed 
toward a purse, which enabled Mr. Kava- 
naugh to start for Denver. I wish I 
might give the richly deserved credit to 
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the publisher of a certain Boston paper 


for his assistance. All I can do is to men- 
tion his charitable act without giving 
his name. 


One hundred and fifty members of the 
Coon Club, an organization of New 
Hampshire newspaper men, dined at the 
American House last Saturday night. 
It was their annual winter outing in 
Boston. While it has beencustomary for 


| them to be served with baked ’coon at 





these gatherings, none was to be had, so 
they dined on turkey and “‘fixin’s.” As 
is customary with the members, they ate 
much and said little, and the speeches 
were confined toa few pertinent personal 
remarks understood only within their 
own circle. While some were accused by 
their fellow members of having come 
from the back woods of the Granite State 
to visit Boston for the first time, they 
showed a considerable knowledge of 
Maseachusetts politics, but solemnly 
refrained from any allusion to national 
questions. Othermembersspoke of their 
own State with much warmth, and 
assured their fellow ‘“‘Coons” that New 
Hampshire is a superior State in the 
matter of natural resources and great 
possibilities. They were in far too merry 
a mood to devote their time to the sober 
details of a business meeting or anything 
except the all-important celebration of 
their play-day in Boston. The next 
gathering of the members will be at The 
Weirs, N. H., next July. 


G. Harry Dunderdale, labor editor of 
the Traveler, and wife, have the sym- 
pathy of all the newspaper men as well 
as their other friends in the sad bereave- 
ment which has come to them in the loss 
of their four-year-old son, Francis 
Bernard, who died last week at their 
home in Everett after a short illness of 
pneumonia. 


Bob Larson, who for some time has 
been the Boston correspondent of the 
New York Herald, bas resigned the posi- 
tion, and has rejoined the staff of the 
Boston Herald. George McLean, of the 
staff of the Boston Herald, has taken his 
place. 


Dan Saunders, boxing editor of the 
Globe, is restricted to his home, suffering 
from a serious attack of the grip. 


Ernest L. Waitt, of the Boston Herald, 
has been sent to New York to report the 
Stevens case, which at present is attract- 
ing so much attention 


Frank W. Noxon, whose cut appeared 
in the issue of Nov. 14, as assistant to 
John H. Fahey, in the management of 
the Boston Traveler, is now managing 
editor of that paper, having succeeded. 
W. D. Quint, who is now Sunday editor 
of the Boston Journal. 


Fred Dowd, formerly assistant circula- 
tion manager of the New York World, 
and later circulation manager of the New 
York Sun, has been engaged by Mr. Fahey 
as circulation manager of the Boston 
Traveler. L. B. B. 


Aged Newspaper Man in Want. 

William Hazenfrat, a veteran news- 
paper man, 85 years old, is said to be in 
dire need at his home in the basement of 
54 Prince street, Brooklyn. Hehas been 
unable to work for several years. Mr. 
Hazenfrat was a once wealthy and in- 
fluential citizen of Lockport, N. Y. He 
was a personal friend of Henry Clay, 
Gov. Washington Hunt, Lot Clark and 
I.yman A. Spaulding. Contributions to 
the fund in aid of the aged journalist 
may be sent to George H. Shepherd, 
41-43 Flatbush avenue. 


Palmer Sells Another. 

The Tottenville (N. Y.) Transcript has 
been sold to I. J. Potter, through the 
agency of Charles M. Palmer, the New 
York newspaper broker, 


ENDLESS CHAIN BROKEN. 


Buffalo Company Was Trying to Raise 
Money to Start a Daily Paper. 


The Buffalo Sun Publishing Company 
was formed about a month ago with 
the ostensible purpose of establishing 
another daily paper in Buffalo. The 
paper was to avoid sensations, was to 
have no Sunday edition, but was to give 
much attention to religion and sermons 
every Monday. 

In order to raise funds to establish the 
paper, an endless chain scheme was 
adopted. Letters were seit out to 
women promising that, when one had 
sent in $3, with proof that she had writ- 
ten to fifty of her woman friends, she 
should receive $14 from the company. 
As a result the letters and the money 
poured into the office of the company, 
until the United States Postal author- 
ities looked into the matter and denied 
the company the use of the mails. Now 
the Postoffice is returning the money to 
the senders of the letters, which still 
continue to come. 

The case will not be prosecuted by the 
Postal authorities, it is understood, 
because the company has ceased to try 
to use the mails. The company may 
try, however, to pick up the ends of the 
chain by delivering letters by hand. In 
that case District Attorney Coatsworth 
at Buffalo will look into the matter and 
see if he can put a stop to it. E. V. 
Bowker, president of the company, inti- 
mates that an effort will still be made to 
establish the new daily. 

The officers of the company given on 
the letter heads are: President and 
general manager, E. V. Bowker; vice- 
president, O P. Gifford, D. D.; treasurer, 
William A. Robinson; secretary, 8S. R. 
Bristol; attorney, Willard T. Bushman. 
The best known of these is Dr. Gifford, 
.the vice-president, who is a Buffalo 
clergyman and reformer. Dr. Gifford and 
William A. Robinson, the treasurer, have 
both withdrawn from the company. 


TO INCLUDE NEWS FRANCHISE. 


Publishers Press Service to Go With 
Philadelphia Times Plant. 


An afternoon franchise of the Pub- 
lishers Press has been secured to go in 
with the building and plant of the Phila- 
delphia Times, which will be disposed of 
at public sale next Tuesday, Dec. 8. This 
has added much interest to the sale, for 
the reason that it will allow the pur- 
chaser to begin the publication of an 
afternoon paper in Philadelphia almost 
immediately if he so desires. The field is 
considered a very promising one. 

The property to be disposed of next 
Tuesday will be sold either with or with- 
out the real estate. It includes the 
presses, machinery, printing material, 
furniture and fixtures used in publishing 
the Philadelphia Times. The Times was 
purchased by Adolph 8. Ochs a little 
more than a year ago, and was merged 
with the Ledger. 


Woman Press Agent for Collier. 

Idah MeGlone Gibson, who did the 
press work for William Collier and his 
company during his engagement at the 
Bijou Theatre, New York, has been en- 
gaged as advance agent for his tour to 
the Pacific Coast. Although a number of 
bright young women are doing press 
work for theatrical managers, Miss 
Gibson is the only woman who does the 
entire advance work ahead of a Broad- 
way star. 

Ben G. Whitehead, proprietor and 
publisher of the Kokomo (Ind.) Morning 
News, has purchased the Windfall Review, 
a weekly, the publication of which will 
be continued at Windfall. J. A. Thomp- 
son, of Kokomo, is temporarily in charge 
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MORE 
LINOTYPE 
FACTS 


The Linotype is a 
one-man machine; one 
man is both operator 
and attendant. 


The 
vides a new 
every job. 


Linotype pro- 
face for 


The Linotype saves 
much time in the make- 
up, slugs are handled 
much easier than type. 


The Linotype casts 
bars that will stand one 
hundred thousand im- 
pressions. The form is 
absolutely solid, no high 
quads to work up. 


MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE 
COMPANY. 


New York. Chicago. San Fran. 

















BUSINESS TROUBLES. 


Francis E. Walbridge has heen ap- 
pointed temporary receiver for Walbridge 
& Co., a corporation, printers, at 23 
Vandewater street, New York, by Judge 
Scott, of the Supreme Court, in proceed- 
ings brought for the dissolution of the 
corporation by Francis E. Walbridge, 
Harold R. Butler and Wilson F. Brain- 
ard, stockholders and officers. Thebond 
of the receiver was fixed at $20,000. 
The business was started in 1883, and 
the company was incorporated in No- 
vember, 1900, with a capital stock of 
$50,000. Francis E. Walbridge was 
president, and Harold R. Butler, secre- 
tary. 





Notice has been received of the adjudi- 
cation as a bankruptin the United States 
District Court at Philadelphia of William 
Mill Butler, at one time well known in 
Binghamton, N. Y., having been the first 
editor-in-chief of the Commercial Trav- 
elers’ Home Magazine after it was 
brought to that city for publication. 


The Warr Publishing Company,of Dav- 
enport, Ia., has been forced into bank- 
ruptey. The plant is valued at $21,463. 
The liabilities are not stated, but are 
heavy. 


NEWSPAPER FIRES. 


The printing office of the Hamburg 
(Pa.) Item, W. O. Heinly, proprietor, 
was burned last Saturday entailing a 
loss of over $6,000. Nothing remains 
but the side walls. 


The office of the New Jersey Times- 
Union, at Netcong, N. J., was recently 
gutted by fire. The plant, which was 
almost new, was totally destroyed. 
Charles W. Eaton, formerly of the Bristol 
(Conn.) Daily Journal was proprietor of 
the paper. 


Atlanta News Charity Edition. 

The Atlanta News on Thanksgiving 
Day published a handsome thirty-six- 
page edition, the entire net proceeds of 
which went to the Atlanta circle of the 
King’s Daughters for the benefit of the 
building fund of a hospital forincurables, 





